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the formation of these societies, and to the relatively small number of persons of 
which they are composed. It proves a moral .enthusiasm quite uncommon, and 
gives the most promising hopes of progress. We are convinced that the practi- 
cal undertakings will spread in every direction. New ways of doing good will 
be discovered, as some have been discovered already. Moral discovery has still 
a vast field open. Who can say beforehand what it may not succeed in bringing 
to light ?" (p. 42.) And further, " All these things go to prove that the ethical 
societies are really above parties and creeds, and that they really represent a 
superior principle to that of the old religions. We shall, therefore, be singularly 
mistaken if their theory is not that of the future" (p. 43). 

The lectures which M. Hoffmann has given to the public in a French garb are 
the following: "Need of a New Moral Movement in Religion" (Felix Adler), 
"The Basis of the Ethical Movement" (W. M. Salter), "The Success and Fail- 
ure of Liberalism" (S. B. Weston), " Sketch of a Religion based on Ethics" 
(Felix Adler), " Ethical Religion" (W. M. Salter), " Ethical Culture as a Religion 
for the People" (Stanton Coit), "The Conscience" (Felix Adler), "What is a 
Moral Act?" (W. M. Salter), "The Four Forms of Suffering" (Felix Adler), 
" How to build up the Inner Life" (Stanton Coit). 

I do not doubt that this translation, satisfying a general want as it does, will 
contribute much towards spreading the noble views of life which find a beautiful 
expression in these lectures. 

J. F. Gavanescul. 

Jassy University, Roumania. 

The Elements of Politics. By Henry Sidgwick, author of "The Methods 
of Ethics" and " The Principles of Political Economy." London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1 891. 

The term " Elements" is a little startling, applied to a volume of 632 rather 
closely-printed octavo pages. Professor Sidgwick cannot mean that his book is 
one for beginners. In the " Preface" he explains that his purpose is to " expound, 
within a convenient compass, and in as systematic a form as the subject-matter 
might admit, the chief general considerations that enter into the rational discus- 
sion of political questions in modern states." We must, therefore, understand 
" Elements" in the sense of " Principles." And yet such a title does not appear 
to describe the contents of the work quite correctly. On the one hand, the author 
avoids raising philosophical questions which might seem to lie at the basis of 
political discussions, such as, e.g., What do we mean by the individual, and what 
is the ultimate relation between individual and social ends ? — a question to which 
some sort of answer, unfortunately not always the same answer, is tacitly assumed 
in all ordinary discussions about the functions of government. On the other 
hand, the author does consider many questions of practical politics with a fulness 
of detail, only limited by the statement of them in abstract terms. In fact, many 
parts of the treatise remind one strongly of such a book as Mr. Sydney Buxton's 
Hand-book to Political Questions of the Day, with the Arguments on either side, 
the difference being that Professor Sidgwick states the arguments in a way that 
would apply to some other constitutions besides that of Great Britain, that the 
opposing arguments are not marked off to the eye but are interlaced with one 
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another in Aristotelian fashion, and that we are generally told directly which 
opinion the author considers " the more probable." Perhaps one might safely 
characterize the " Elements of Politics" as a discussion of most political problems 
of present-day politics, with some hints towards their partial solution. The dis- 
cussion is distinctly of to-day, not of yesterday, and with just a slight regard for 
to-morrow morning early. Although we are told that " the primary aim of the 
theory of politics as here expounded is to determine what the constitution and 
action of government ought to be," we must not expect to find a sketch of an 
ideal state. Professor Sidgwick argues deductively fr.om " psychological propo- 
sitions not universally and absolutely true, but approximately true of civilized 
men," and yet, somehow, the conclusion again and again turns out to be just 
what we have in the present British constitution. Thus our unpaid members of 
parliament, and our parliaments of five, six, or even seven years' duration, are 
exactly the results at which Professor Sidgwick arrives by deductive arguments 
about what ought to be. He nowhere arrives at any conclusion which would 
differ very widely from that of the average man of the professional and commer- 
cial middle-class at the present day. The method is Bentham's; but there is 
none of Bentham's strong critical antagonism to the institutions of his time, and 
the mode of thought is much more what we might expect from an end-of-the- 
nineteenth-century Blackstone, or from an English Hegel, showing the rationality 
of the existing order of things, with only a few modest proposals of reform. If 
this is Benthamism, it is Benthamism grown tame and sleek. And yet even 
those, whose conclusions as to what ought to be would differ considerably from 
Professor Sidgwick's, must admit the immense value of his calm discussion, 
carried on in the undogmatic spirit of a sane and sober, if rather old-fashioned, 
utilitarianism, free alike from the prejudices of a historical antiquarianism which 
cannot treat a modern political question without dragging in the Witenagemote, 
and from the assumptions of a would-be scientific sociology which dogmatically 
decides the " natural" functions of government by the help of biological 
metaphors, or by reviving metaphysical theories about " natural" rights. To the 
biological sociologist Professor Sidgwick implicitly bids defiance, by treating of 
the functions of government before he treats of its structure. If government be 
regarded as largely a contrivance which can be adopted or modified for certain 
purposes, it does seem reasonable to consider those purposes first. And yet even 
Professor Sidgwick has to admit that the work government can be set to do 
depends to a great extent on the nature of the government, so that the distinction 
between the two departments cannot be rigidly maintained. 

It is worth noting that in his utilitarianism Professor Sidgwick takes account 
of posterity as well as of the existing sum of individuals (p. 35). This allows 
him to get some of the advantage that comes from regarding human society as 
organic. But to most students of politics and ethics at the present day, a dis- 
cussion which takes no account whatever of the theory of natural selection as 
applied to society, must seem a little out of date. 

Professor Sidgwick starts with the " individualistic principle" that " the efforts 
of government should be concentrated on the prevention of mutual interference 
among the governed." But his dialectic method leads him, as he goes on, to 
modify this principle, so that by degrees "indirectly individualistic," "paternal," 
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and, finally, "socialistic interference," come to be admitted to some extent 
within the scope of modern legislation. 

No theoretical discussion can give much direct help to the practical politician ; 
but to follow the intricacies of Professor Sidgwick's arguments is a discipline in 
caution and many-sidedness which will make it worth while for the thoughtful 
citizen, as well as for the professed student of politics, to undertake the effort of 
mastering this important treatise. Some effort, it must be confessed, is requisite : 
not that anything is obscure, but that everything is smooth and uniform. And the 
difficulty of keeping the attention fixed is due, in great measure, to the abstract and 
general form in which the discussion is carried on, the conspicuous scarcity of 
proper names, the deliberate refusal to adopt the historical and inductive method. 
Historical antiquarianism is rightly considered out of place in a treatise on prac- 
tical politics ; but, as Professor Sidgwick now and then admits, a vast number of 
political questions can only be properly treated in the light of the " varying his- 
torical traditions of different societies." And, apart even from this, is there any 
advantage to the author in saying, " If so and so were the case, certain results 
would follow," when, in the majority of instances, he could quite well say, " In 
such a country so and so is the case, and certain results do follow" ? To the 
reader there is a decided disadvantage in the method adopted. He is constantly 
being asked to solve riddles. When he has correctly guessed in what particular 
country the institutions described exist, he can appreciate the value of the 
remarks (and Professor Sidgwick's readers will certainly admire the abundant 
store of detailed knowledge which he has so carefully concealed) ; but why in a 
treatise, dealing almost entirely with actual, and not with ideal or hypothetical 
politics, should it be necessary to move in this region of abstract hypothetical 
propositions? Even in Montesquieu, one is apt to be irritated by the hypo- 
thetical form in which, for instance, he describes the English constitution; but 
Montesquieu had reasons for saying things indirectly which do not apply to the 
modern writer. The reading of many such sentences as " Let us now assume 
that a single-chambered parliament is controlled by a rigid constitution, not 
capable of being altered except by consent of the electorate," tends to produce 
a state of mind which one may imagine to have constituted the usual nightmare 
of the Abbe Sieyes. The true method of political science would seem to require 
always a combination of facts and logic, — the method of Aristotle, of Vico, of 
Montesquieu, of Hegel, and (to name a man of talent and industry along with 
men of genius) the method of Bluntschli. And it is this method which we feel 
certain will in the long run be preferred, in all the political sciences, to the 
abstract deductive method of Bentham and Austin. Even the admirable skill 
with which Professor Sidgwick employs the deductive method, and the safety 
with which his suppressed learning enables him to use it, hardly persuade us that 
it could be wisely followed by others. To take an instance of the defects attend- 
ant on the method, even as used by Professor Sidgwick himself, in the chapter 
on Political Parties (a particularly good example of the author's moderation of 
tone) nothing is said about the historical origin of the two great English or of 
the two great American parties, — matters surely of essential importance in any 
discussion of party government. Again, in the discussion of the representative 
element in the legislature, why is nothing said about the very important question 
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whether the electors should be limited in their choice to persons resident in the 
electoral district or not ? This is a question which has affected in a very marked 
way the character of representative bodies. It could hardly have been omitted 
by any one using the historical and inductive method ; and it is surely quite as 
important as the question of the age of representatives, which Professor Sidgwick 
does notice. 

German and, I should imagine, also American readers will be struck by the 
absence of any distinction corresponding to that between Staatsrecht and Politik, 
— a distinction, indeed, that seems of slight importance to any one looking at 
political questions from a mainly English point of view. But in the chapter on 
Sovereignty the absence of a systematic use of this distinction seems to prevent 
Professor Sidgwfck from escaping completely out of the confusions into which 
Austin's theory leads. Thus, e.g., on p. 612, " the duration of parliament" and 
" the activity of the political consciousness of the electors" are put alongside 
of one another as considerations affecting the answer to the question, " where 
supreme political power resides." It is Bentham's and Austin's abiding service 
to have made the distinction clear between law and morality. Do we not also 
need to maintain a very clear distinction between law and politics ? At least 
that seems the best way out of the difficulties about sovereignty. 

To refer to some small matters, why does Professor Sidgwick give the title of 
Bluntschli's work as Lehre des Modernen Staats, instead of Lehre vom modernen 
Stat? " Demombyne" (p. vii.) is evidently a misprint for " Demombynes." 
Professor Munroe Smith's name has lost an " e" on p. 499. There is one pun, 
apparently intentional, on p. 216, where the author suggests that no serious 
opposition would be made in any West-European State to the collective 
expatriation of Collectivists. 

To such objections as I have ventured to make Professor Sidgwick would 
doubtless reply that any other method than that adopted by him would have 
immensely increased the bulk of his treatise, and that the work is professedly and 
inevitably incomplete. It may even seem ungrateful to speak words other than 
words of welcome to the most comprehensive book on politics by any English 
writer since Bentham, — we might truthfully say by any English writer whatever. 
(By English I mean here " British," and not English in the wide sense of 
English-speaking, for America has produced several valuable works of a compre- 
hensive scope.) But when a. work is admirable in its kind, the critic who would 
do something more than analyze, quote, and praise, must needs fall foul of the 
kind, especially when the kind seems to him not altogether satisfactory. 

David G. Ritchie. 

A Fragment on Government. By Jeremy Bentham. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by F. C. Montague, M.A., late fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1891. . 

After reprinting the " Principles of Morals and Legislation," the delegates of 
the Clarendon Press have done well to reprint the " Fragment on Government," 
the earliest and one of the best written of Bentham's works. It remains for them 
to make again accessible to the English public the " Fallacies" and the " Letters 



